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Abstract 


The aim of this research was to find out whether English teachers teaching in rural areas in Indonesia 
are incorporating the Communicative Language Teaching (CLT) approach in their reading classes. The 
mixed research design included questionnaires, observations and interviews. A questionnaire was admin- 
istered to 144 teachers in 68 rural high schools in Padang, West Sumatra. Out of these teachers, eight 
were chosen to be interviewed, and observations were conducted in their classes. Findings of the ques- 
tionnaire showed that English teachers’ perceptions and attitudes are generally positive towards CLT in 
teaching reading. However, the results from observations and interviews with the teachers indicated that 
a majority of teachers still implemented the traditional (teacher-centred) approach in teaching reading 
compared to the student-centred approach as suggested by CLT. The preferred choice of teaching meth- 
ods in teaching reading was influenced by several factors; namely, the students’ low proficiency level, 
their low degree of self-confidence and motivation, large class sizes, limited teaching schedule, and the 
teachers ’ insufficient knowledge on CLT implementation. Finally, this research suggests that if Indonesia 
expects its policy of learning reform to be successful, intensive and consistent teacher development must 
be well-organized, and sufficient resources must be allocated so that all schools, especially those in rural 
areas, can meet the objectives. 

Keywords: communicative language teaching, English as a foreign language, reading, teachers ’ voices, 
rural areas. 


Introduction 


Jubani, Lama and Gjokutaj (2012) define reading as a basic life skill which becomes a 
cornerstone for success at school and life. In teaching English, the main purpose of reading 
in English as a Foreign Language (EFL) classes is to improve comprehension. However, in 
practice, for teachers in West Sumatra, Indonesia, the focus in English reading activities has 
often been on pronunciation of words without understanding their meaning (Kustati, 2013). 
Kromidha and Tabaku (2011) noted that foreign language teachers today are required to teach 
communicative language, and this demands them to utilize active teaching and learning strate- 
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gies. In the Communicative Language Teaching (CLT) approach, teachers prepare communica- 
tion activities to get students to use English actively in class. Zangoei and Derakhshan (2014) 
explain that students’ ability to learn the target language is determined by their competency in 
communication and language use in real life situations. Therefore, students learning English 
should be able to communicate and interact using this language. In reading classes language 
use can be encouraged by involving students in activities such as role-plays, games, problem- 
solving tasks, and peer and group activities. Through these activities, students are expected to 
actively express and share ideas. Along the way, this should help them increase their vocabu- 
lary, broaden their knowledge, be more interested to read, and also become competent users of 
English. Working in pairs or groups is a way to improve the students’ individual learning in the 
classroom (Achmad & Yusuf, 2014; Yusuf, Natsir, & Hanum, 2015). In reading, specifically, 
students can become reflective readers when they engage and communicate in groups (Chen, 
Chern, & Wu, 2016). 

Recent research has focused on three advantages of CLT in teaching reading. First, stu- 
dents are encouraged to be active learners because the techniques employed in teaching reading 
via CLT are student-centred (Brandl, 2002; Jacobs & Farrell, 2003; Richards & Rodgers, 2000; 
Rodgers, 2001). Second, students’ understanding of the language is enhanced because the focus 
of teaching activities is on meaning and function of language (Brown, 2002; Hinkel, 2006; Hu, 
2002). Third, the implementation of CLT enables students to become highly motivated by giv- 
ing them a sense of achievement when they understand and are involved in reading through the 
use of task-based activities, pair and group activities, and peer correction (Berardo, 2006; Ham- 
pel & Hauck, 2004; Richards, 2005). Kustati’s (2013) research in particularly has advocated 
for the advantages of CLT approaches in EFL countries, such as Indonesia. Moreover, since 
the 1960s, CLT has become a standard practice in Anglo-American ESL classes (Hamp-Lyons, 
2000). According to Hu (2002), thus far CLT is regarded as the most popular and influential 
approach in ESL and EFL settings. 

However, the implementation of CLT in teaching reading has not been without prob- 
lems, especially in the Indonesian context (Musthafa, 2001; Nur, 2003). Four factors have been 
identified that contribute to this situation. First, EFL teachers’ misunderstandings of the CLT 
principles have led to ineffective implementation. For example, Thompson (1996) argues that 
a majority of teachers assume the approach to be about teaching speaking only wither in pair 
work or performing role plays, in which they expect too much from students and not teaching 
grammar at all. Meanwhile, some teachers perceive grammar accuracy as more important than 
speaking fluency. As a result, they tend to opt for using other traditional methods over CLT due 
to a preference for grammar accuracy over speaking fluency (Koosha & Yakhabi, 2012). Sec- 
ond, according to Ansarey (2012), large classroom sizes of 40 to 50 students limit the range of 
activities available to teachers. It is difficult for the teachers to monitor this many students par- 
ticularly for group activities. Although small groups and whole group discussions and pair work 
activities might resolve some large class problems, it is still difficult for a single teacher to be 
handling several groups or pairs of students in a class. Third, teachers are more concerned about 
completing the national syllabus to prepare students for the national examination (Djiwandono, 
2015; Firman & Tola, 2008; Huda, 1997; Musthafa, 2001). This pressurized them to teach all 
English language rules to enable the students to sit for the standardized examinations. Thus, 
communicative activities are thought to be a waste of time. Fourth, the lack of information 
on the principles of CLT reduced the teachers’ ability to implement this new approach, espe- 
cially those in rural areas. Insufficient training includes the absence of workshops, research, and 
seminars on CLT in these areas (Kustati, 2013). Teachers have minimal and usually fragmented 
understanding about CLT that make it difficult for them to leave the security of the traditional 
methods and take the risk of trying new, unfamiliar methods. It is also demanding for them to 
use the CLT approach with limited knowledge of the theories and practices. 
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Problem of Research 


The CLT approach has a resilient place in the Indonesian school curriculum. This is 
evident in the production of English language teaching textbooks for high schools which in- 
corporate the principles of the CLT approach. The new textbooks have been designed in such 
a way that they encourage students to use English for interaction in daily communication. It 
is in contrast to the traditional textbooks that emphasized on a great deal of drill exercises or 
structured grammar-based materials. But then again, despite the availability of communication- 
based textbooks and the inclusion of CLT, most teachers in Indonesia still favour the traditional 
grammar translation teaching method. Lewis (1996) provides evidence in his research of 320 
tertiary level Indonesian students, where it was found that a majority of the students were silent 
during reading class. They infrequently participated in the pronunciation drills, and merely 
answered comprehension questions on reading or grammar exercises. Class time was spent on 
copying answers from the blackboard and translating texts and vocabulary words from English 
to Indonesian. The research also reported that most Indonesian students spent their learning 
time studying the English textbooks produced by the government. 


Research Focus 


In relation to the CLT approach in teaching reading, past studies found that many reading 
classes in Indonesia primarily focus on getting the reading tasks done without much interaction, 
either between the teachers and the students or among the students. Studies on Indonesian EFL 
students have shown that reading is still a struggle to them, regardless of their levels of educa- 
tion (e.g. secondary or tertiary levels) (Ardianti & Mauludin, 2017; Erdiana, Kasim, & Juwita, 
2017; Gani, Yusuf, & Susiani, 2016; Yusuf, Fajrina, & Sari, 2016; Yusuf, Nasir, & Rohiman, 
2018). Huda (1997) and Musthafa (2001) in their research of Indonesian teachers and students 
find that teachers often spent their time in classes presenting the reading passages, asking stu- 
dents to read, and waiting for the students to complete their reading task. It was observed that 
students passively received the instructions and occupied most of their class time quietly read- 
ing texts. When the reading sessions were over, teachers asked several questions to check stu- 
dents’ understanding. It was also witnessed that only a few students could cope with the tasks, 
whereas many others were lost. Only some exceptional students were able to read and do the 
tasks without guidance from the teachers. There were insufficient focuses or less discussion on 
comprehension activities. In other words, it suggested that teachers in Indonesia do not imple- 
ment the teaching of reading as advocated in the CLT approach. 

Furthermore, based on the researchers’ preliminary observation, these situations were 
evident in the schools situated in the rural areas in Padang, West Sumatra, Indonesia. Hence, 
since the CLT approach is part of the Indonesian school curriculum, it was deemed crucial to 
research on its implementation in the schools in those rural areas. Due to the concerns posed 
previously in this paper, the researchers chose to examine the English teachers’ views on the 
CLT approach, which included their background knowledge in teaching reading, approaches or 
methods in teaching reading, familiarity with the CLT approach, implementation of the CLT 
approach in teaching reading, evaluation on students’ performance and perceptions in teaching 
reading. 


Methodology of Research 
General Background 
A mixed research design was employed in conducting this research. This design is a 


type of research that combines qualitative and quantitative methods in a single study (Creswell, 
2015; Johnson & Onwuegbuzie, 2004). Data were taken in the year 2017 from English teachers 
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at different schools in the rural areas in Padang, West Sumatra, Indonesia. These were done 
through questionnaires, observations and interviews with the participants. This research 
involved four districts of the rural areas that represent the four zones of West Sumatra province. 
The districts are Tanah Datar, Pesisir Selatan, Agam, and Solok. There are 16 schools in Tanah 
Datar, 19 schools in Pesisir Selatan, 19 schools in Agam, and 14 schools in Solok, making a 
total of 68 schools. 


Sample 


A number of 144 English teachers who represented each school from the four districts 
in different rural areas in Padang were identified through the cluster sampling method. Prior to 
filling in the questionnaire of this research, consent was received from each teacher participant 
by having them fill out a consent form. The consent included information on the research, their 
bio data, and ethical and confidentiality approval. Furthermore, random purposive sampling 
was employed to select the teachers for semi-structured in-depth interviews and classroom 
observations. The exact number of in-depth interview participants was only decided when ad- 
equate information was attained and when data saturation occurred (Kvale, 1996; Neuman, 
2000). Finally, eight teachers from different areas were selected to be observed and interviewed. 
These teachers were selected based on their consent, availability and those who could provide 
the insight and articulateness needed to attain the desired richness of data (Gay & Airasian, 
2000). Specifically, the criteria set for these teachers are: (1) must have at least 10 years of 
English language teaching experience in rural senior high schools, and (ii) should be TEFL 
(Teaching English as Foreign Language) trained (teachers who graduated from IKIP or /nstitut 
Keguruan dan Ilmu Pendidikan [Institute of Teacher Training and Education]). These criteria 
are important to ensure that they are familiar with the EFL classroom atmosphere and with the 
CLT approach in teaching reading. 


Data Generation Methods and Instruments 


The instruments employed in this research were questionnaires, observations and in- 
terviews. The questionnaire was written in both English and Indonesian, and the teacher par- 
ticipants could choose the language in which they could provide better detailed appropriate 
responses. The questionnaire consisted of six categories (categories A to F). The variables of 
each category are shown in Table | below. It was distributed by the first researcher of this paper 
to the teachers through email. The teachers were given one week to complete the questionnaire 
and to return it to the first researcher. 


Table 1. Variables in the teachers’ questionnaire. 





Category Variable 





Background knowledge in teaching reading 

Approaches or methods in teaching reading 
Student-centred method 

Teacher-centred methods 

Familiarity with the CLT approach 

Implementation of the CLT approach in teaching reading 
Evaluation on students’ performance 

Perceptions in teaching reading 


7m™MOOW DL 
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Observations enabled the researchers to focus on a limited number of specific behaviours 
(Jackson, 2010). Teacher observations were conducted in each classroom of the eight teachers 
selected for interviews and observations. The purpose of this was to investigate how CLT was 
implemented by the English teachers in teaching reading. The type of observation checklist 
used in this research was an action checklist. The action checklist was adopted and modi- 
fied from Brown (1994). It was divided into five parts: preparation, presentation, execution or 
methods, personal characteristics, and teachers or students’ interaction. It was used to record 
whether specific behaviours were present or absent during the observation. The behaviours 
focused on the interaction between teachers and students to describe the teaching and learning 
process through the CLT approach in the classroom. The specific actions observed included: the 
students’ involvement in responding to the teachers’ questions, the way the teacher wrote the 
explanations on the board, and the way she or he gave rewards to students. While observing, 
the first researcher (main researcher) and a co-researcher, were participant observers and they 
documented the classroom interactions. 

After each teacher participant was observed twice following the school class schedules, 
he or she was interviewed face to face by the first researcher or through the telephone; it de- 
pended on the availability and convenience of the teachers for the interviews. Follow up ques- 
tions were asked to generate spontaneous and rich descriptions. Prior to the semi-structured 
interview sessions, the first researcher contacted each teacher for an interview appointment. 
Each interview session was recorded with the first researcher’s cell phone and lasted for about 
one hour. The items on the interview protocol were used to obtain deeper information on the 
variables inquired in the questionnaire, which were their background knowledge in teaching 
reading, approaches or methods in teaching reading, familiarity with the CLT approach, imple- 
mentation of the CLT approach in teaching reading, evaluation on students’ performance and 
perceptions in teaching reading. 


Data Analysis 


For the questionnaire, statistical analysis (1.e. finding the mean and standard deviation) 
was done to each variable. The responses were then interpreted and categorized into high, mod- 
erate and low, with high: one standard deviation above the mean, moderate: at the mean, and 
low: one standard deviation below the mean (Cohen, Cohen, West & Aiken, 2003). 

In analysing the data from observations and interviews, the stages proposed by Miles, 
Huberman and Saldafia (2014) were used: data condensation, data display, drawing and verify- 
ing conclusions. In data condensation, the researchers reduced data by selecting, focusing, sim- 
plifying, and organising them for coding, and discarding irrelevant ones. Displaying data means 
the use of excerpts, tables and graphs (if necessary) to help in the presentation of inferences 
so that the data can be better interpreted and communicated. Finally, in drawing and verifying 
conclusions, data was described by referring back to data display and raw data. 


Results of Research 


The findings from questionnaires were analysed using frequency counts and percentages 
for each individual item, and the overall mean score and standard deviation value for each of the 
variable. The overall mean score and standard deviation of each variable can be seen in Table 
2. It is then followed by a description of the findings for each of the variable. This includes a 
triangulation of data from the questionnaires with those from the observations and interviews. 
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Table 2. The results from teachers’ questionnaire. 








Variables Mean SD Interpretation 
Background knowledge in teaching reading 3.85 0.45 High 
Approaches or methods in teaching reading ven uae Modetete 
Student-centred method 3.62 0.41 Moderate 
Teacher-centred methods 3.67 0.40 High 
Familiarity with the CLT approach 3.56 0.49 Moderate 
Implementation of the CLT approach in teaching reading 3.87 0.35 High 
Evaluation on students’ performance 3.65 0.44 Moderate 
Perceptions in teaching reading 3.82 0.37 High 

Total 3.70 0.25 High 





Background Knowledge in Teaching Reading 


The results in Table 2 show that the overall mean score for the teachers’ background 
knowledge was 3.85 (high) with a standard deviation of 0.45. This reveals that the English 
teachers in rural areas felt they have adequate knowledge to teach reading in English. This find- 
ing is related to the findings on the demographic data of participants, which revealed that 83.3% 
of them held Master’s and Bachelor’s degrees and 79.2% had experiences in English language 
teaching from 10 to over 20 years. 

The interview findings also revealed that some teachers were pro-active or at least tried 
to implement the CLT approach in teaching reading. For example, T8 (coded from Teacher Par- 
ticipant number 8) used various reading materials and teaching techniques in her classrooms. 
From observations in the classroom, she was comfortable with her way of teaching and had 
adequate knowledge to teach the subject effectively and confidently. 

Thus far, the teachers received information on CLT and its implementation directly from 
another teacher in their school, respectively. Typically, the Department of Education in the 
province would give training on specific teaching methods or techniques based on the mandate 
from the Ministry of Education. Then, one teacher from each school in the province would be 
called to attend it. Later, these teachers were to pass on the new knowledge to other teachers in 
their schools, respectively. The teacher participants in this research, however, said that this was 
not enough from them to fully develop their knowledge on CLT. Despite there were more train- 
ing provided by the MGMP, Musyawarah Guru Mata Pelajaran (or the Deliberation of Subject 
Teachers), a monthly training for teaching methodology, held by the Department of Education 
in the province, but not all teachers in the rural areas could regularly attend them because this 
training is held in the city. They were of course helpful, but to attend them was time and money 
constraint if their schools did not specifically give them a leave and funding to attend it. To 
date, participation in the MGMP trainings is voluntarily for those who have time to join them. 


Approaches or Methods in Teaching Reading 


The results of the overall mean score of the approaches and methods used by teachers 
was 3.64 (moderate) with a standard deviation of 0.35. In this section, the questionnaire items 
are divided into two sub-constructs: teacher-centred and student-centred. These were inquired 
because CLT encouraged students to be active learners via student-centred, meanwhile tradi- 
tional teaching before CLT was mostly teacher-centred. Hence, the researchers would like to 
know whether the knowledge and perception on CLT have more or less changed the teachers’ 
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teaching operations in their classrooms. The results showed that the mean score of teacher- 
centred method was 3.67 (high) with a standard deviation of 0.40. Meanwhile, the mean score 
of the student-centred teaching method was 3.62 (moderate) with a standard deviation of 0.41. 
This finding suggests that the approaches or methods used for teaching reading in rural areas in 
West Sumatera were more inclined toward teacher-centred. 

For teachers who were tending to teacher-centred, T3, T5 and T6 acknowledged that 
they almost never implemented the ideas and opinion activities, because of the time constraint 
and their students’ low English proficiency. Similarly, due to the large class, Tl avoided and 
discouraged the use of ideas and opinion activities in reading class and tended to implement 
individual work activities, reading aloud, and reading silently. T1 also informed that class size 
made it generally hard for most teachers to organize and monitor group activities, especially for 
classes with immovable chairs and desks. There were usually over forty students in one class 
of a typical Indonesian public school. So, T1 personally found it difficult, if not entirely impos- 
sible, to implement CLT in such large classes. 

Meanwhile, teachers who were inclined to student-centred classrooms implemented 
various activities to stimulate the students to be dynamic in class. These activities included 
selecting various teaching materials to avoid boredom, asking students to share their ideas 
and opinion to each other, asking the students to express their ideas after reading the text, and 
setting cooperative tasks. The various reading materials were based on the Indonesian 2006 
Curriculum syllabus and lesson plans. They were selected from books, newspapers, journals, 
brochures, magazines, website, and other sources which are relevant to the syllabus and lesson 
plans. 

The interview findings suggested that the teachers’ activities were focussed on making 
their classes more student-centred. T2 affirmed the aim of performing these activities, which 
was to determine the level of the students’ oral performance when she interacted with the stu- 
dents. It means that it was easy for her to know the level of students’ ability when they share 
their ideas and opinions. T7 explained that he implemented these activities when he wanted the 
students to comprehend every paragraph of the text. 

From observations, about 62.5% (5) teachers allowed their students to express ideas 
individually and 75% (6) teachers allowed their students to express their ideas in groups (such 
as in group work for group presentations). But, in reality, the majority of students in the classes 
observed were rather passive although their English teachers (such as T3, T4, T5, T6, T7, and 
T8) had attempted to motivate them to speak up their ideas by creating various communicative 
activities in groups or pairs. This might be caused by their lack of self-confidence and profi- 
ciency. For example, in a classroom, only five to seven students who actively conveyed their 
ideas and opinions in English, while others were silent. 

It was also noted that the teachers sometimes used visual aids in classroom learning 
(29.9%) and there were those who do not (27.1%). The interviews further revealed that only 
25% (or 2) of teachers acknowledged that their students can learn reading lesson without visual 
aids. T2, who used visual aids, stated that he did so to assist low achieving students in learning. 
T4 voiced that “visual aids can assist our students in showing positive attitudes when carrying 
out reading tasks. It also helps them to become more active during group work. Though not 
fully in the English language, but everyone is discussing and talking with each other in group 
work”. These teachers moreover explained that it was quite difficult for the students to learn 
reading without any guidance from their teachers, because English is a foreign language sub- 
ject. Guidance from teachers was needed with visual aids to assist the process. Thus, this made 
teachers to be more vigorous than their students in using English in class (i.e. teacher centred). 
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Familiarity with the CLT Approach 


The results from the questionnaire show that the overall mean score of the teachers’ fa- 
miliarity with CLT in teaching reading was 3.56 (moderate) with a standard deviation of 0.49. 
This means that the English teachers were moderately familiar with CLT in teaching reading. 
Despite the statistics in the questionnaire on teachers’ familiarity with the CLT approach was 
found to be moderate, nevertheless, only three out of the eight teachers interviewed acknowl- 
edged that they followed trainings, workshops or seminars on CLT, while others almost never 
followed these training programs due to their time constraints. Their responses based on the in- 
terviews revealed that there were already a few in-service programs for teachers about the CLT 
approach and other teaching methods and approaches, an example was the monthly MGMP. 
Nevertheless, not all of the teachers in the rural areas were able to attend these programs. They 
informed that they had reasons for not doing so. First, the trainings, workshops, and seminars 
schedules overlapped with their teaching hours. If they followed these activities regularly, they 
claimed that they would not be able to finish the syllabus and the lessons because there were 
only four to six English teachers in a school and each was to teach 12 hours per week. They fur- 
ther expressed their anticipation to their schools’ management to lessen their burden on school 
work and administration so that they would have more time to attend the events. 

For the minority of teachers who managed to attend trainings, workshops and seminars 
on CLT run by the MGMP, they asserted that it was very useful for improving their knowledge 
of current methods. Even though they also disclosed some fear of learning new methods at first 
because they were used to the traditional ones, nevertheless they did have curiosity to learn 
more about CLT. They acknowledged that the training was needed because then they could im- 
prove their knowledge on the current development of English teaching methods. This could fur- 
ther assist them to develop their students’ communicative competence by orienting themselves 
to CLT more easily in their classes. They also stated that this program was important because 
it was an opportunity to share their syllabus, teaching methodology and other current informa- 
tion on language teaching. Hence, the teachers hoped that the government would provide more 
workshops especially for teachers residing and teaching in the rural areas. 

The findings suggest that there is a shortage of training courses for EFL education in 
rural areas of West Sumatra. For the little training that were currently available, such as given 
by the MGMP, this was also a problem for the teachers to attend because of school work and 
administration burden, time consumption and limited funding. The literature notes that teachers 
with adequate pedagogical knowledge were found to represent content of teaching more accu- 
rately and to focus on the students’ understanding and respond with appropriate explanations. 
Those who had less, relied on their background knowledge on teaching reading which they 
learned during their university years and teaching experiences. 


Implementation of CLT Approach in Teaching Reading 


The findings for this category reveal that the English language teachers in rural high 
schools implemented the CLT approach in teaching reading. The mean score for this variable is 
3.87 (high), with a standard deviation of 0.35. The questionnaire findings revealed that a major- 
ity of English teachers used CLT approaches in before, during and post-reading activities. The 
questionnaire items on the pre-teaching activities revealed these teachers did greet the students 
when teaching reading (88.9%), used pictures, transparencies, and story-telling to recall the 
students’ background knowledge when teaching reading (50.7%), asked questions related to 
previous texts (74.3%), and reminded the students of the previous lessons when teaching read- 
ing (85.4%). During reading, they asked some questions related to the current topic when teach- 
ing reading (88.2%). Most of these questions were in the form of W-H by having the students to 
exchange each other’s questions (74.3%). Meanwhile, during the post-reading activities, teach- 
ers asked the students to summarize the text when teaching reading (57.7%), provided students 
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with various exercises that can be contextualized when teaching reading (50.8%), and asked the 
students to report the summary in class when teaching reading (50.7%). The results from the 
interviews and observations also indicated that forming W-H question activities was the most 
common teaching and learning activity carried out by all participants in the post-reading stage. 
Six teachers often asked their students to form W-H question based on their understanding of 
the reading texts, whilst the other two do not. T1 explained that this activity helped the students 
to express their ability and self-confidence. It was also observed that a majority of teachers usu- 
ally used Indonesian when explaining the texts because only a small number of their students 
could understand the teachers’ explanation in English. 

In relation to exercises conducted in class, the questionnaire revealed that most teach- 
ers preferred to get the students to highlight the main idea of each paragraph (86.9%), provide 
communicative activities (85.4%), and create situations that encouraged students to use and 
work with their reading lesson (74.5%), and mostly read aloud (90.3%).When asked during the 
interview about reading aloud activities, all teachers acknowledged that they helped students to 
increase their self-confidence to produce and use English. T5 added that it was also an advanta- 
geous practice to improve the students’ pronunciation. 

Even though the questionnaire result shows that there was a high indication that English 
teachers in rural areas were implementing the CLT approach in teaching reading, thus is was 
observed that 75% (or 6) of the teachers asked their students to read the text and were asked to 
explain the text per paragraph during reading classes. These observations indicated otherwise, 
that most teachers implemented traditional teaching methods instead of the CLT approach. 


Evaluation on Students’ Performance 


The result from the questionnaire shows that the overall mean score of the teachers’ 
evaluation on students’ performance in reading classes is 3.65 (moderate), with a standard de- 
viation of 0.44. The data from the questionnaire items show that over 70% of teachers gave 
written exercises which follow the format the UAS (Ujian Akhir Semester or End of the Semes- 
ter Examination) or UAN exam (Ujian Akhir National or Final National Examination) and gave 
a brief note to enhance students’ understanding on the reading text. Furthermore, quite a large 
proportion of teachers (68.1%) gave individual assignment when teaching reading. Meanwhile, 
68% of the teachers explained the lessons in Indonesian, where they asked students to read, 
then, explain the text paragraph by paragraph. About 61% of teachers seemed comfortable be- 
ing the sole provider of knowledge. 

The above questionnaire responses are generally consistent with the interview findings; 
teachers claimed evaluations were done through individual work activities as the most com- 
mon teaching and learning activities carried out in the classrooms. The teachers acknowledged 
that they performed these activities to examine the students’ reading comprehension. Another 
personal reason to perform the individual activities was to make it easier for the students to do 
natrative tasks. From observations, there were three teachers who gave individual assignments 
after discussing the reading text. Meanwhile, five teachers provided individual assignments as 
homework. 


Perceptions in Teaching Reading 


The results from the questionnaire showed that the mean score for this variable is 3.82 
(high), with a standard deviation of 0.37. This indicates that the English teachers have high 
positive perceptions in teaching reading in their classes. 

Following the CLT approach, results from interviews also revealed that when starting 
the reading class, teachers would firstly greet students to get hold of their focus on the reading 
class. They acknowledged that this was an important step to be done as an effort to upsurge 
the students’ concentration. The observation findings also showed that three teachers generally 
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started the class by forms of greeting, reminding the students about the previous lesson, asking 
questions related to previous lessons and checking their background knowledge on the current 
reading text. Other three teachers started the class by greeting and checking the students’ back- 
ground knowledge on the current texts by showing pictures and visual aids. Meanwhile, two 
teachers directly asked the students to open up the textbook after greeting, and read the text, and 
do the exercises provided afterwards. 

The CLT approach encouraged pair and group work because classroom practice should 
mostly be student-centred. But, the results from observations revealed that only 3 teachers used 
pair work activities to promote collaborative learning to encourage students’ involvement in 
reading practices. Various tasks were assigned for the pairs but not all students were actively 
involved in the assignments. And those who were involved in the discussion would mostly use 
Indonesian. 

The questionnaire revealed that most teachers accepted students’ view on reading text as 
long as they are well explained (60.4%). About half of the teachers (54.2%) claimed that they 
used role-play activities when teaching reading as suggested by the CLT approach. But, the 
findings from the observations and interviews, once again, contrasted with the questionnaire. It 
was revealed that most English teachers seldom carried out role-play activities. Only one teach- 
er sometimes used these activities; the others preferred students’ individual work so there would 
be quiet classrooms. These teachers said that their students’ low English proficiency made com- 
municative activities, such as role-play activities, difficult and challenging to carry out in the 
classroom. This implies that this activity was rarely used by teachers in the rural areas. 

Furthermore, it was also found that there were only six teachers who rewarded their stu- 
dents with little prizes when they could perform the task well, such as giving writing utensils 
and notebooks. In the meantime, other teachers reasoned that to give rewards to students in the 
form of objects was costly compared to their income, which was deemed relatively low com- 
pared to their living cost in the country. 


Discussion 


Analysing the findings taken from the questionnaire, interviews, and observation, the 
implementation of CLT can be seen from the activities in the three-phase procedures: before, 
during, and post-reading stages. The findings revealed that a majority of English teachers in 
rural areas of West Sumatra had positive perceptions on the CLT approach. Ahmad and Rao 
(2013), Hu (2002) and Rao (2006) find that EFL language teachers generally agree with the 
main assumptions of language learning promoted in CLT. This is because in this approach, 
language in the classroom is used to perform meaningful tasks and learners should be provided 
with opportunities to engage in meaningful interactions. And so, the CLT approach for reading 
shows that meaning does not rely merely upon the printed words but the students bring certain 
knowledge experience, emotion, and culture to the reading that affects comprehension (AI-Issa, 
2011; Keshavarz, Atai & Ahmadi, 2007). 

Although a majority of the teachers in this research acknowledged that they have imple- 
mented CLT activities in the questionnaire, the interview and observation results revealed oth- 
erwise. It was found that a majority of teachers still implemented traditional (teacher-centred) 
methods in teaching reading, and that various problems did exist, and some teachers were not 
able to completely implement CLT. Among the obstacles was the students’ low proficiency 
level, where the teachers faced difficulty in stimulating the students to speak. Another cause for 
the teachers to be persistent with the teacher-centred approach was the large class sizes. Here, 
teachers found it difficult to give students individualized attention. Tight schedule is another 
factor that constrained the teachers. CTL activities and interactions require a lot of time which 
is not possible in their situation because they have a packed syllabus to follow and to accom- 
plish. Limited training among the teachers on CLT was another factor that led the teachers to 
implement traditional approaches. The teachers felt powerless to fully implement CLT due to 
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their inadequate knowledge of it. They felt that they needed more current in-service trainings, 
workshops, and seminars on CLT. 

Ahmad (2008) states that teachers’ previous experience and knowledge are fundamental 
in determining their performances. He noted that teachers felt insecure about their level of sub- 
ject-matter knowledge and indicated that they need to know more subject matter before enter- 
ing the classroom. Consequently, this is similar to the case with the CLT implementation by the 
English teachers in rural areas. Since they have less knowledge and less support to practice the 
approach, and so they lack the motivation and confidence to employ it in their classroom. With 
sufficient background knowledge and provision, the English teachers can maintain confidence 
to teach. Moreover, Cochran-Smith and Lytle (2001) also say that teachers usually implement 
their knowledge on what they know instead of what they do, bringing prior knowledge and 
personal experiences to bear on the new learning situations. 

The English teachers in this research believed that their willingness to implement CLT 
and knowledge of appropriate tools can improve the classroom. However, not every teacher 
was willing to try as hard as the others, and not every teacher was as creative as others. There- 
fore, for those teachers who lack these qualities, the government, schools, or teacher prepa- 
ration programs could invite other teacher trainers who have succeeded with different CLT 
practices to offer workshops or make short video presentations of their successful activities to 
these teachers. The Department of Education for West Sumatra have to make sure that access 
and support for these training to the rural teachers are provided. It is also suggested that these 
trainers should come to the rural areas to hold the trainings instead rather than having the teach- 
ers in the rural areas go to the city if time and funding are obstacles on their part. This would 
both address the need for more professional development and might help more teachers become 
willing to practice CLT. 

As a final point, Holliday (1994) says that teachers are the key to the development of 
context-sensitive methodology. It means that teachers can easily change their values, help and 
bring about deeper changes if they understand why there is a need to change. Therefore, train- 
ing these English teachers who teach in rural areas on CLT will further assist them in imple- 
menting the concepts and principles of this approach. They would be more ready to meet the 
demands of CLT as required in the curriculum and find ways to overcome any constraints in its 
implementation. 


Conclusions 


It can be concluded that the English teachers teaching in rural areas in West Sumatra 
had positive perceptions on the CLT approach. But a majority of them still implemented the 
traditional (teacher-centred) approach in teaching reading compared to the student-centred ap- 
proach as suggested by CLT. Their preferred choice of teaching methods in teaching reading 
were influenced by several factors; namely, the students’ low proficiency level, their low degree 
of self-confidence and motivation, large class sizes, limited teaching schedule, and the teach- 
ers’ modest knowledge on CLT. This made the traditional approach to be prevalent in the rural 
classrooms. Teachers’ domination and the use of their native language were also obvious in the 
implementation of instruction and teaching. 

From the above conclusion, this research indicates that the teachers attempted to imple- 
ment CLT; however, contextual factors had impacted its implementation. This research raises 
concerns that all stakeholders need to take into account when a policy to use CLT in the class- 
room is proclaimed by the Minister of Education. Policy cannot be successfully implemented 
without listening to the teachers’ voices as they are the key agents of change. If the policy of 
learning reform is to be successful, intensive and consistent teacher development must be well- 
organized, and sufficient resources must be allocated so that all schools, especially those in rural 
areas, can meet the objectives. 
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